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Christian Unity and the Religion of the Spirit 

One of the most significant steps in the development of the ideal of 
Christian unity into practical working form has been taken by the conven- 
tion held in Chicago during the month of March, in which the platform for 
the union of three denominations — the Congregationalists, the United 
Brethren, and the Protestant Methodists — was discussed. The declaration 
of faith adopted by the convention will be read with interest, as indicating 
where Christianity today lays the emphasis. The brief creed of six articles 
is noteworthy in its distinct recognition of the supreme rights of the inner 
life of the spirit over against any external authority. The first article 
affirms that the bond of union "consists of that inward and personal faith 
in Jesus Christ as our divine Savior and Lord on which all our churches are 
founded." That this emphasis on inner faith does not mean anarchy, how- 
ever, is made clear in the rest of the opening sentence, which adds to the 
inner conviction the spiritual guidance of the Scriptures. This statement, 
however, is remarkable for the deliberate omission of the word "infallible," 
which has hitherto characterized Protestant confessions of faith. The 
churches accept "the Holy Scriptures as the inspired source of our faith and 
the supreme standard of Christian truth." But in the acceptance of 
Scriptures as in the acceptance of the " substance of Christian doctrine " 
in the historical creeds of the various churches, it is evident that it is the 
spiritual content of Scripture and creed, and not any legal authority, which 
is foremost. The section closes with the words: "But we humbly depend, 
as did our fathers, on the continued guidance of the Holy Spirit to lead us 
into all the truth." 

Where doctrinal points are touched, the language used is religious and 
suggestive, rather than exactly theological. There is no explicit mention 
of the doctrine of the Trinity, of the nature of the atonement, of the 
nature and origin of sin, of the two natures in Christ, >r of the ulti- 
mate fate of the wicKed. But the redemptive mission of Jesus, the religious 
and moral life awakened by the Spirit, the assurance of divine favor, the 
spiritual function of the church, and the exaltation of Christian service in 
the world are set forth with no uncertain sound. The atmosphere of free- 
dom is well illustrated by the phrase concerning the organization of the 
church, in which it is said that Christ "has granted freedom to create such 
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offices and institutions as may in each generation serve unto those ends' 
(i. e., of preaching the gospel and of manifesting the fruits of the Spirit). 

The day of doctrinal divisions is passing away. Few men care very 
vitally for the tenets of their particular sect. The real line of demarkation 
in modern Christianity is between a religion of literalism and a religion of 
the Spirit. And the greater vitality of the religion of the Spirit is due to the 
fact that the call of God is seen in the present opportunities to proclaim the 
gospel and to show the fruits of the Spirit, rather than in legislation given 
centuries ago, often under conditions which have changed, and to meet 
problems which are not our problems. The abandonment of the backward 
look toward external authority, and the decisive emphasis on the call of God 
to go forward and possess the land, are symptoms of modern Christianity 
which may well cause us to rejoice. When Christian unity comes, it will 
be a distinct triumph of the religion of the Spirit. 

The Posthumous Radicalism of Dr. Salmon 

For the past generation Salmon's Introduction to the New Testament 
has been the very bulwark of conservative position as to the New Testa- 
ment. Its author died the recognized protagonist of a cause. Yet since 
his death there has appeared a volume written in his old age, which will 
Lkely serve to undo much that his other volume accomplished. Not that 
he became a radical, but that he conceded more than men who do not wait 
to publish their changed views posthumously are always ready to concede. 
And this change of mind, rather than his particular position, is the signifi- 
cant thing in his volume, The Human Element in the Gospel, for it is symp- 
tomatic of the trend of things. There are, of course, men who will prefer 
Salmon alive to Salmon dead; but it is not likely that ever again a man 
possessed of his vast learning will write a book taking the positions that Dr. 
Salmon abandoned. Without observation, and with observation, the reign 
of the historical-critical method has come. Men are not altogether agreed 
on results ; but they are at least agreed as to method. Complete unanimity 
of results is a secondary matter. What we really needed has been accom- 
plished, and the center of interest has now passed from the field of criticism 
pure and simple, to that of the use of the results of criticism in the con- 
struction of doctrine. 

Socializing Theology 

It is no accident that the Macmillans should publish at approximately 
the same time three volumes dealing with the relation of Christ and social 
questions. These three volumes — Leighton's Jesus Christ and the Civili- 
zation o) Today, Rausch'enbusch's Christianity and the Social Crisis, and 
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Mathews' The Church and the Changing Order — illustrate in a remarkable 
way the new interest of theology and theologians in actual life. The 
man who passes from the reading of such works — and they are samples of 
a great class — to the theological treatises of a century ago, finds himself 
passing into an entirely different world of interests. It is not that the older 
writings were unimportant or their authors unskilled; in some particulars 
they are unsurpassed, if not unequaled, by the writers of today. It is rather 
that the comparison of the two literatures evidences the fact that the the- 
ology of today, while not belittling the importance of metaphysics, is really 
concerned more with concrete matters than with those of speculation and 
pure logic. This new interest is not unparalleled, for periods of religious 
transition have always been deeply concerned in social matters; witness 
Luther, and Augustine, and Wesley. The matter of real significance here 
is that the church is frankly facing problems which its opponents have 
charged it with neglecting. Life, it sees, is after all its great field of interest. 
The welfare of the men and women to whom it ministers is of really more 
significance than the settlement of prehistorical relations of the persons of 
the Trinity. To keep this new social interest within the realm of religion, 
to inspire and direct it by the ideals of real Christianity, we see are matters 
of importance co-ordinate with, if not superior to, questions of authorship 
and time of writing of the biblical books. It will be a sorry time for the 
church when questions of scholarship are no longer honestly faced; but 
it will be a sorrier time if ever theology reconceives itself as a matter of 
scholarship primarily. 



